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Overall, I suggest that stand-alone ethnography is cnicial. I attempt to rnak. 
the hard case that even neopositivist, causality-oriented theorists intent or 
generatmg decontextualized knowledge have good reason to protea spaa 
for stand-alone political ethnography. Moreover, they should embrace am 
that kmd of politicai ethnography that distances itself from the project ol 
produangcausa) theories. Because ofthe variety of sometimes conflicting 
■deas about ethnography and its value (many of which are covered in the 
precedmg chapters), I think of the arguments in this conclusion as contrib- 
uting to an ongoing discussion about, rather than as an attempt to offer the 
tínai word" on, political ethnography. 



When Political Ethnography? 

Llnder what conditions and given what research questions is ethnography 
usetul? Could we idemify specific, real-world conditions tha. recommend 
ethnography? Lorraine Bayard de Volo and I once contended that e.hnog- 
raphy ,s particularly valuable inter atía "in cases where govemment statis- 

Z 7 TT' medÍa ° UtletS 3re con «°^d by political interests, and pov- 
erty, lack of mfrastruaure, illiteracy, or political violence impede survey 
research Bayard de Volo and Schatz 2004, 269). While ethnography may 
be the only v ,abl e technique in some circumstances. it does not logicaUy 

ollow that m other circumstances ethnography i S less useful. To the con- 
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phor, "problems" are embedded phenomena— embedded in the bedrock 
of disdplinary knowledge formed from the accumulated sediment of many- 
layered debates and praaices, both inside and outside the academy. 

Take a seemingiy timeless "problem"— the relationship between banks 
and the state in advanced industrial economies. In 2004 one might reason- 
ably have studied this relationship using quantitative measures of financial 
flows. By late 2008, when an inuicate web of finandal networks and du- 
bious lending practices had become exposed, an ethnographic approach 
to revea! the interrelationships among key actors would have been invalu- 
able. 5 f n the abstract, the "problem" (banks and the state) had not changed, 
yet fundamentally different aspects of this relationship seemed to 'deserve" 
study in 2004 than in 2008. The crudal potnt is this: methods-whether 
ethnography or others^do not flow seamlessly from particular quesuons 
taken as timeless abstractions (Schatz 2007). 

Whether ethnography is recommended depends, I argue, less on the 
topic being studied and more on how the topic has been studied to da te. 
That is, if ethnography is suited to uncover processes, discourses, and be- 
haviors that generate a political dynamk that is important but scarcely vs- 
ible (Scott 1990), then what is invisible depends on where our spot hght 
shines. Like the proverbial drunk who searches in vain for his keys only m 
the light of the streedamp, we must search beyond what « currendy ■llu- 

minated. ,. . ■ ... „ ; , 

The issue is prindpally epistemo.ogical. If micxo-pohtrcs « ^ « 
is largely because analysts have not (vet) gotten near enough to the.r inner 
dynamics. 

Why Political Ethnography? Stepping Away from Holism 
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IR limited by it.s core. field-defining research problems, such thai ethnogra- 
phv as participant observation is unlikely? 
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individuals speak'" Indeed, Varshney conirasts his task with thal of theeth- 
nographer: "Having been trained as [a social scien£ist|, I thought my com- 
parative advaruage lay in social science, not in constructing ethnographies 
orwriting tiaion" (xiv).-' 

In ihis sort of multiple-methods research, insider meanings cannot be 
given adequate expression. To attend to insider meanings, Varshney would 
have had to do ai least some of the following: (1) let his subjeos identify 
what being a Muslim or Hindu means, what violenceand peace mean, and 
what civic engagement means-rather than positing their significance a pri- 
ori; (2) let his subjects ideniify reasons for ethnic conflia and mme these 
reasons Ibr valid mformation; and (3) let his subjeas identify the cond.- 
tions under which ethnic confiict is a salient topic and what related soc.al 
facts his interlocutors associate with the topic While the outsider with a re- 
search agenda is unders.andably determined to eJici. responses on a par- 

, , ■• i„ «^ii-allv have a complex array or assoaa- 

ticular subiect, ordmary people typica.iy nave v 

j -, is * ™,r*.rethnoerapriicaccountwouldgtvepnde 
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t , ■ , - „rirluiews. but when ethnography is subsumed 
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bv a verv different logic, such an account is not poss.ble. 
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imagine a contmu un ' d .- frg js i( ra ists io pro- 

end is political ^"^oouaiizíd knowledge.-* 1 To ihe exteni ihai ethno- 
duce evïdence for cofirj ibutes to discussions based on empirieal 

graphic materiai 83 va | ua ble; whatever does not comribuie io 
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hke "ethnicity" and "civic engagement," this argumem easily "travels" tt 
contexts far beyond the subcontinent-something that makes it a first-rau 
book in comparative politics. 



This research design has rightfully been lauded for its willingness to at 
tend to micro-political faaors (King 2004), but it is worth asking what ef 
fea the design has on his research conclusions. On one hand, the largetw 
use of ground-level techniques helps Varshney to distinguish between su- 
perficially similar cases and explain outcomes that otherwise would be pac 
adoxjcal. It helps him to accomplish a 'process tracing" that links his in- 
dependent variables (types of civic engagement) and dependent variables 
(ethmc peace or violence). Without this, there would be an enormous em- 
pincal gap. 



On the other hand, several things occur to the subjects under study with 
sucn a targeted use of ground-level techniques." First, the study's focus be- 
gms narrow and remains narrow; he is interested in what drives the pro- 
ducuonofmteremmcviolenceorthemaintenanceofinterethnicpeaceHe 
proceeds by first construaing an event-history dataset of violence in India 
to pmpomt which cases to use for ground-Ievel study. Then he examines 
die secondary l.terature (archrval records, newspaper and cther periodical 
coun ) about these cases. Fmally, he conducts fieldwork that involves 
human sub.ects elite imerviews, semi-structured interviews with a sample 
of ordmary people). In no way is Varshney insensitive to the tragedy that is 
e^mc conflrct, but once he has comaa with his research subjeOs, they are 
es^nual y useful as founts of i nforrnatioI1 tQ tm ^ 

^dalh qUCS Z " **** ° U na ™ lv denned theoretical 

using illiteracv to guide the sample-L^ h f ^TrT 
subaltem" (2002, 20). But, while m^T ^ m "** ° f 

ne/s back^ound thmkmg! T ^ ^ 

posed ,o more ^JinZZ^^t <" * 

they are cited as a group [344nl0,^) TT^ ^ 

views with ordinary peop.e is used, wha, ^1^" ^ ! °" 
to quantifiable (that is, ciosed-ended) qu^ ™ 

Nothing is wrong with thi* VarshT^ J^™^ 126 " 27 > 
His goal-to contribute to *-~» 
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like "ethnicity" and 'civic engagement," this argument easily "travels" to 
contexts far beyond the subcontinent— something that makes it a first-rate 
book in comparative politics. 

This research design has rightfuHy been lauded for its willingness ío at- 
tend to micro-politicai factors (King 2004), but it is worth asking what ef- 
fea the design has on his research condusions. On one hand, the targeted 
use of ground-level techniques helps Varshney to distinguish between su- 
perficially similar cases and explain outcomes that otherwise would be par- 
adoxical. It helps him to accomplish a "process tracing" that links his in- 
dependent variables (types of civic engagement) and dependent variables 
(ethnic peace or violence). Without this, there would be an enormous em- 
pirical gap. 

On the other hand, several things occur to the subjects under study with 
such a targeted use of ground-level techniques. 12 First, the study's focus be- 
gins narrow and remains narrow; he is interested in what drives the pro- 
duaion of interethnic violence or the maintenance of inierethnic peace. He 
proceeds by first construaing an event-historydataset ofviolence in India 
to pinpoint which cases to use for ground-level study. Then he examines 
the secondary literature (archival records, newspaper and other periodical 
accounts) about these cases. Finally, he conduos fieldwork that involves 
human subjects (elite interviews, semi-smictured interviews with a sample 
of ordinary people). In no way is Varshney insensitive to the tragedy that is 
ethnic conflia, but once he has contaa with his research subjects, they are 
essentially useful as founts of information to test his variables." Ground- 
level techniques here are in the service of a narrowly defined theoretical 
agenda; they are not used to pursue knowledge induaively. And even if in- 
ducuon plays an actual role, presenting one's work as deduaive has come 
to be the preferred rhetoric'* 

Second, the people being studied-when they appear-do so in a "rlat- 
tened way. Varshney claims that his sampling technique for interviews- 
usmg dhteracy to guide the sampie-allows him to "hear the voices of the 
subahem" (2002, 20). But, whUe these vokes may have informed Varsh- 
neys background thinking, they are scarcely heard. Oral histories (as op- 
posed to more stmaured interviews) are not cited individually (though 
they are ated as a group (344^10, 352n5]), and when evidence from inter- 
vtews wrth ordinary people is used, wha, makes it to print are rhe responses 
K> quantmabie (that ,s, dosed-ended) questions (tbr example. 126-27). 

Nothmg ,s wrong whh this; Varshney has made reasonable choices - 
H» goai-to comnbute to decontextualized knowledge about ethnic con- 
fl^t as a route ,o rts prevention-simply runs up agaim, the goal of letting 
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individuals speak. 16 Indeed, Varshney contrasts his lask with that of the eth- 
nographer: "Having been trained as [a social scientist], 1 thought my com- 
parative advantage lay in social science, not in constructing ethnographies 
orwriting fiction" (xiv}. 1 

(n this sort of multiple-methods research, insider meanings cannot be 
given adecjuate expcession. To attend to insider meanings, Varshney would 
have had to do at least some of the following: (1) let his subjects ident.fy 
what being a Muslim or Hindu means, wha. violence and peace mean, and 
what civic engagement means-rather than positing their sigmficance apn- 
an; (2) let h,s subjects identdy reasons for ethnic conflict and mme these 
reasons for valid information; and (3) let his subjects Klenttfy the cond,- 
uons under which ethnic conflict is a sa.ient topic and wha, related soc 1 
facts his interlocutors assooate with the topic. While the outs.der w,th a - 
search agenda is understandably determined to ehat "P™™^ 
ticular subject, ordinary people typically have a comp.ex arra ^of assoaa 

of place to interlocutors' worldviews, but when etnnogr y y 

by a very d.fferent log.c, such - ^^J^, fles h ,o theo- 
Well-executed research such as Varsnneys auus y 

retical relauonships and ^X^S 
aboutempincalshuations.Butmehm^^^ ^ly s uch cornmi.- 
ontological commitrnents subsume f^^Z^M^ ** 
ments reduce ethnography to r^^^Joía,^ 

hold >,tue space for --^^--^ 
tors. » A disciplinarv atmosphere *n<h » , «ntf lg 
iuvis, causal theory building refracts ethn ography ■ * 
graphic direaions-unless that ethnography stands alone. 

S^-Al^, ******* "*>»* EthttOP ^l oík w A( one 

Imagine a continuum of stand-alone, P 01 ' 1 *^"^^!; it exisís to pro- 
end is political ethnography whose ;l To ^ ma , ethno- 

duce evidence for decontextualized ^™'^.^ based on empirical 
graphic material gathered coctnbuw , » *scu^ ^ m 
reneraiizations, i. is considered ^^ ^^ue poli** «h- 
Lh debates is considered extraneous. Th.s 

nography. . ,„ political ethnographer has fiw 

TvhVever potentiai ihe «f^^L conuibu.ion may be 
contributing » ^^^^5« what wou.d happen, far 
underappreciated for several reasons. 
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«mplj if she offered an account that was i„ essence consUmt with ex- 
sfna d.ccntextual.zed accounts. I„ the standard neoposi.ivist na™ 
fve of soence of cumulative knowledge, her study would b eZ comed 
as mcreasmgconndence of a theory's va,idi t y-a SUCC essfu, t ^ Zt 
heorv. But the narrative and the reality diverge. m rea.-world profess ona 
contexts such a study would often be dismissed as "merelv ano.her cÏÏ 
of sorneth.ng we already knew" from the general theoretical ac o u n 7f 

to nrob e T, ? 'T"' * b ^er positioned 

to problemauze ex.stmg decontextualized accounts than ,o offer support 

uvatea trust oi her ínterlocutors Allina Pi t ,„„ a „ 

to both loca. leaders and ordinary LTÏnV °7 ^ 0 " 
of thinking about the «h^K ™' ^ a diff ™ «V 
are se.f-servm,, even cmupt iÏÏ^^^ ,,,,1 T■ , ^ ^ 
work suggests an altemadve P ° SSlb " Íty; ^lWs 

of empidcai Jity (81^^^^"!^™^ 

causa, reíadonships, ^Li^duTp^^ * '"^ 18 aMUmed 
edge can be based on spedous coLTón 1^ « ^ 

ates new direaions for decontextu^ed r^ ^""^ 

(Eckstein 1975), nndin^t^ "ÍZ^ * * 
•outliers/ Indeed, the deck is ^ 0flen dÍSmissed 38 

cross-contextual «p^ ^ST^ • 
recuire that entire teLs oT«ÏSi™ -uld 
«aneous projea on a varietv of com™ H^! «*>«»nated, simul- 

«y ot comexts. How many trained polnical eth- 
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nographers are available and willing to condua a study that would apply 
Ailina-Pisano's insights to Moldova and Kazakhstan, let alone to Maurita- 
nia and Cuba? And if their findings confirmed the validity o( her insights, 
would the value of any single political ethnographic account be adequately 
recognized?" 

If a study like Allina-Pisano's generates enough intellectual tracúon and 
attention— and this depends on any number of professional and intellec- 
tual trends that would take us far afield-it could serve as a seminal idea 
for additional research. But again, to the exient that data for such research 
proiects can only be produced via intensive research (her findings, after all, 
depend on proximity to local elites that is sufficient to discem the.r mten- 
t.ons, something that does not come easily), the deck is stacked agamst 
broad, decontextualized theorizing based on ethnographtcally generated 
insights. Moreover, the difference between a seminal and a sull-born ,dea 
too seldom emerges from the idea's inherent qualities. 

If the potential, extrinsic-value poliucal ethnographer is thmkmg s.rate- 
gically, he might choose a d.fferent research direction. Recogn,zmg tha : an 
empirically grounded, confirmatory study ís undervalued, he m,ght sh,ft 
his approach at the outset to increase the number of cases. gr 
,n g number of cases in tum increases the chances that h,s smdy «uWbc 
published and recognized, whether it confirms or quesuons « * eo 
rerical accounts. At the same time, he drifts from polmcal 
since more cases compromise his ability to conduct .mmerstonj * *J* 
ney, he might opt for a targeted use of emnography -en ,f the potenual for 
ethnographically generated insights remains unreal.zed. 

Stand-Alone, Intrinsic-Value Politicat Ethnographr 
At *e other end of me conrinuum is 

d'être is intemal. íts value inheres ,. tfae research pnxes 7 
value pmcal etHnopapOy, I do not have ,n mmd « [ . ^ 
connections to issues outside the emp-nca f nvinmJ lha[ 

whether or not it ,s desirabl, no such ^ » J^ b ^™ ' analytk con- 
scholarship necessari.y rreats normauve concerns, dep^s £ 
cepts. and employs emptrica! reference-pomts tha, are «( am 

enous - l, maï i m izes its potential when re 

Stand-alone political ^^"Z^ -Pected » do 
fieved of me chore of domg work « ^Uza- 
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the probability that a decomextualized factorX leads to decontextualized 
factor Y. ft cannot and should not purpon to generate data that can be eas- 
ily and meaningfully converted into quantkies that might be subjected to 
statistical tests. 

Relieved of these tasks, political ethnography can do much more. In- 
stead of aiming to offer empirical generalizations, establish probabilistic 
causal relationships, or contribute a data-point for statistical analysis, it 
can produce conceptual innovation. Flyvbjerg (2001) adroitly shows that 
in the natural sciences, space for such conceptual innovation is crucial. 
Imagine what would occur if this space went unprotected in the social sci- 
ences. If Scott (1985) had been preoccupied with generalizing the em- 
pirical extent, frequency, and intensity of hidden forms of resistance— such 
as foot-dragging, gossip, and sabotage-he would have had to deploy a se- 
nes of nonethnographic tools that likely wouJd have hampered his abil- 
íty to discover these forms of resistance in the first place. If Walsh (2004) 
had developed an overriding concern with finding a "representative" group 
of U.S. citizens for ethnographic immersion, we would know much less 
about how political opinions are formed. If Wedeen (1999) had set out 
statistically to "test" the causal impact of official discourses in authoritar- 
ian comexts, we would have been deprived of her crucial insights about 
the relationship of ordinary people to the state discourse in Háfiz al-Asad's 
Syna. í strongly suspect that quite a few potentially valuable political eth- 
nographies are never written because researchers feel motivated to pursue 
other objeaives. 

Political ethnographers are, of course, correct to reflect seriously on is- 
sues of empmcal scope and causality. "How common is what I have iden- 
tifiedr and "How compelling is the evidence for the causal claims I am 
malung?' should be natural questions for any scholar. But if a scholar be- 
gins .nqu.ry wnh these questions, he or she is likely to focus only on those 
aspects of social or politica! lífe whose salience makes them easily visible 
and whose claritv makes them easy to trace. Political ethnographic work re- 
mmds us that the mos. visible and dear factors are not necessarily the most 
ímportant ones. 

Students of poli.ics need not share the motivations of the intrinsiovalue 
polmcal ethnograpner to see the importance of promoting such work, even 
ifn « duengagedfnm the preoccupying logic of neopositiw, causal social scxence 
We know that .ns.der viewpoints are a crucial pan of human communities 
and soaal and pohucal processes, but we also know that the central pre- 
occupauon with causal theorizing makes it diffiailt to consider them As 
Wood (2007, 125-26) puts if consiaer them. As 
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An .mportan. category of data unavaílabk except through obsecvauon or 
face-toface interaaion with subjects ,s the preferences and behefs of pohucal 
actors as vaned as nnion members (Upset 1356), local elites (Dahl 1%3), 
padiamentanans (Fenno .978), and lobbyists and acu.sts (Craetz and Sha- 
p 1TO 2005). How actors understand the.r iden.iues and mterests „ often 
best approached through interviews, observation, and surveys des.gned sp, 
cincally for tha, purpose. Gene.al pubhc opinion surveys may be - 
some ouest.ons but ofter, do n* ask the nght ouestions or do notas -hem 
such L the results are relevant for scholarly analy,, ln parucula . - 
politica, aaors perceive their strategic interactions wrth other acto. ,n «d 
Lungs-what cboices tbey confron.ed, the.r £ 

unavailabie e*ce P , through face-to-face interacuon w,th the actors 
selves, that is, through lield research. 

Ut me P ut more oudefy: ins,der r ~ — 

canno, be plugged into a regresston equauoa s°°k ^ 
alize them (the current disoplinary solunon) cr create a P ^ 
that attends to them (a more prc4uct,ve row tohoe* W ^ ^ 
intrinsic-vaiue work flourishes, i. ^ £ ^che, than the 

interested in empirical generaltzauon. Ultl ™< ^ , i[ical etnno gra- 
thmned emptrical accounts tfaat are encouraged P* 
phers are asked to orient themselves , to extnnsK S° a ' ^1 eth- 

Bevond conceptual innovatton, - human 

nography may simply be that - ^ concem , ,t * V* 

bdngs i. to grant legmmacy to ^ ^ ^ To pub , is h ethno- 

cally to bypass top-down, "^f 
g.phic work, in tum, is £ subaitem, and *« "^r- 

an exerose that gives votce to reiationsh ip between re- 

studted; it is therefore an mvers.o ' ^ ^^krnayhave.mph 
searcherandrc.earched.MnmmJ^ 
cations for policy When we fare reop-en^ ^ ? 

or women who have lost chti ren - rcmain in shadow," Thc 

arebroughtuolightwhere^o^ 
valueofsuchresearchthusmheresm 

ments and empirical focus. intlins ic-value ethnopaphy^tt- 

Ml of this imphes a need to dvanc^ M«m ^ bul lt 

nography shou.d not be ^ » I " ^ 

rfLÏ i * *** °/ ^Cnety of «hno^raphic (not to 
fessionalpoliúcaisaencemat ^ 
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mention nonethnographic) "dialeas'-both imrinsic-value and extrinsic- 
value. Th 1S is a call for an ethnographic shift at the discipline-wide level as 
a way to counter what Schram (2004, 417) calls a "scientistic drift " This 
shïft would not reduce ethnography to ground-levei techniques of data- 
gathering. Rather, it would centrally consider insider meamngs and com- 
plex contextuality-and I repeat-even if this meant distancing the proiea 
from questions of causality. 

The risk, of course, is that stand-alone, intrinsic-value ethnography could 
be margtnalized by those in the disripline who categorically deny its poten- 
lial value. The nsk is real, and it implies responsibilities. Political ethnog- 
raphers face the responsibility to make their research both intelligible and 
relevant to nonethnographers. They need not assume neopositivist logic 
or adopt <ts vocabulary, but they should address abiding questions about 
pohtical and social life whose relevance is recognizable 

At the same time, nonethnographers face the responsibilirv to read 
wrdely and to consider ways of using stand-alone ethnographic research 
to mform the.r own {nonethnographic) studies of politics Moreover, they 
must recognize that allowing space for ethnographic work in the instiru- 
Uonal settmgs of universities demands, for example, that Institutional Re- 
vew Boards (IRBs) sensitize their reviewers to the unusual requirements 
and challenges of ethnographic work - Simultaneously, nonethnographers 
mus, res.st the temptation to view stand-alone ethnography as "merely" 
exploratory research, as 'simple" hypothesis-generation, and therefore as 
somehow mfenor. Thus, any ethnographic shift will require a broad shift in 
sensibihty across the discipfine. 

Political ethnographers and nonethnographers must find ways to build 
bndg« across an edectic and broad political science (Sil and Kat^nstein 

ís de^ bTL T ) 1 SUtoe ^ methodo! °g^ spedalization 
s desrrab.e (^rrow 2003», but only if th e discipline simultaneously en- 

rr r ^^-"8 (Drezner 2006) or, at a bare minJum, 
a recogmuon of the arufiaality of boundaries " I sense that students of 
pohtics are up to th e task. ul 
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Notes 

F^abend (1979, 91 ), ís quoied in Ddsing { 1 991 50) 

Thanks lo ™°nymou S rcviewer for St im„l a ting u,i S 1™ of .IW,. 

|^ ethnog.phic KCOum of Wal[ street ^rt^, « Ho 
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6. 

a. Th 

9. 

10 

n. 
12. 

13. 

14. 



Kub,k in chapter 1 describes neoclassical economtsts as ^**"*™** ^ 
ins off by ,solat,n B the formal aspects of the economy «rí n 

ignoringThe ways in wh.ch economic systems are themselves deeply embedded 
specific cultural logics. See also Day (2005). 
'lhanks to a reviewer for encouraging this phrasmg 

On conngurational thinking, see Bagin (2000). •nerformaúve 
Th t essence of PouUors argument thus recalls Wedeen s emphas.s on peform 

prattices" offered in chapter 3. .wníraohic (from Africa 

Dav,d Uiún is among the ^P-n, ha.ng jg^Jjf i nanali « 
,o the former Soviet Union) and me.hodolog,cal fam «hn W 
to greater emphasis on game theory and stanst.cs) focus. See yua, 
< 2006 )- ,- nlforhiscommemsonScham^OO?), 

Thanks to Varstmey (private «^'^ 0 "^ ^ W*» wo* see Hopf 
which mform this discussion. hor a s.mtlar argument about u 

ÏSs Varshneys term to distinguish ^ nd ^",^^ oJÍshoncomings 
My own work (Schatz 2004) likewise suffers from at least som 
chat I iden.ify here. . . . . lease 0 ut explanations 

Varshney might respond that tesúng such - ° *e funtre 

that, ullately. codd gurde ^^^^ that the centra. in- 
ln a spirited defense of his ^'^Tj^ iden i of -Russian^eakets" « 
sight for his 1998 book-namely. th-aj« lfúla » 
emerging in ex-Sovet states-ca™ drrccd fm ^ ^ É(wrif rf „ pnon *- 
the case, then i. is a puzzle why the book»«£* oul ^ «x.al 

ducuve theorrzing. Uttin {pnvate com— *«H f~ ^ ^ ^ 
science involves boch deductoon and < aá ^J\ ndaaive «rsus deducnve «hmk- 
,ng about «he role seouencing, °rP«*»™° 

15. See Varshney (2006) on bastc trade-otfe ,nvo ^ 
researchproject. -«yiizíd facts and tto* 

16. mileVarshneyprof^t^teeramd^coune ^.^dependen «m- 

description" (2002,21), his is a causal story about q- pll£ïs „ par- 
tolarrimes.^Vha.ev.riB^reUcalconUibuu 

roomformehumanbeingswho^jheanaiy^ ^ , ^ of. soc,*l soence 

17. Theimplicanon^te^nography-opposed 

Ls one that should be (educate d. nou^-»^*^ " 

about ethnit violence and P^"? ^ be dkaied by ihf 

19 Flvvbierg (2001 argues that pr«J -subKC"" íaclDO - ^ 

rSuse of their inabil.n, -«^^^ Hu«an «P^ 

^bUíry to attend w ^-^l^ U puW^ «^^TZ 

rap hy. Mosl pd'"» 1 ethnog"^ jj^^on 

21. One way io unn=" 
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between pkwesú (contexmalized knowledge) and epis^ (abtaaa 

Mo t «hnopaphm would agree with Flwbjerg (2001) that w ile both pC« 

22. The pohtical ethnographer himself miimt be skemiral „f ,h i ..■ , 

a - — » - -» - »* - 

andthedevetopmemofmeSovietslaiemirechïorM Twt,' 7 (SaKl 1979) 

* Volo memions in chapter 10 , the 11^5^,^,^? ^ 
raphers miinary has al so begun lo employ ethnog- 

notbedeatwhyastudyofvioleÍZr Ze^ f ^ ^'^" may Sti " 
than^mitoLjyrfL.oS^ '^ 0 ' °" moreattendon 
26. It may be appropriare for some research io m.t in«M» 

ground. Mos. research m polidcal J„om f J. , ' m ° the b * ck ' 

consideraticns, even given cern^l STf TT^ ^ Such 
oriented (Herrera 2006b; MwaS m ^ " fimdaD '^V -«ning- 

similar to wha. 1 presem he " (2 °° 6a) for 3 * argument 

(2008). 141 |2008 11' «P«mU- Yanow and Schwartz-Shea 

*. ^^addeus^ 
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